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Program Suggestions for 150th Anniversary of the Revolution 


BY A. C. FLICK, STATE HISTORIAN 


In 1923 the Legislature appropriated $5000 
to the New York State Historical Association 
to report on “the appropriate celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the important events 
in this State during the revolutionary period.” 
The association recommended : 

1 That the 150th anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion should be suitably observed by the people 
of the State. 

2 That the initiative the 
for State appropriation should be taken by the 


for program and 
Board of Regents. 

On January 1, 1925, the Board of 
appointed a committee which recommended : 


Regents 


AND DIRECTOR OF 


ARCHIVES AND HISTORY DIVISION 


1 A statewide celebration covering the civil 
and military anniversaries of the two most im- 
portant years of the Revolution, namely, 1776 
and 1777. 

In 1926 the 
(a) New York’s acceptance of the Declaration 
of Independence and its proclamation over the 
State; (b) the military events about New York 
City such as the battle of Island, the 
battle of White Plains, and minor engagements. 

In 1927 the celebration should include: (a) 
the adoption of the first State Constitution at 
Kingston; (0) the victory at Oriskany and Fort 
Stanwix; (c) the victory at Bennington; (d) 


celebrations should center on 


Long 
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the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga; (c) 
the formation of the first State Government — 
election of the first Governor; organization of 
the first Legislature; appointment of first state 
officers ; and creation of the first state courts. 

While these ceremonies will be held, natur- 
ally, at the places where the events commemo- 
rated occurred, it is hoped that all the cities, 
villages, towns and communities will participate 
in some form of local celebration. The 
Declaration of Independence involved the whole 
State. No doubt it was read to the troops 
everywhere and proclaimed by every commun- 
ity in the State. This year, 1926, every politi- 
cal subdivision, every civic and patriotic organi- 
zation, and every church, club and school should 
hold appropriate exercises in the observance of 
Independence Day. The celebration should be 
statewide. 

The logical day this year for the observance 
of the 150th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence will he either Saturday, July 3d, 
or Monday, July 5th, thus reserving Sunday, 
July 4th, for special religious exercises. 
Everywhere the Declaration should be read and 
its historical significance explained. 

Next year, 1927, marks the sesquicentennial 
of the formation of the State’s first Constitu- 
tion and the organization of the first State 
Government. The State Constitution and the 
State Government embraced the whole State. 
Hence all our citizens should be interested in 
commemorating our political beginnings as a 
free commonwealth and should plan for local 
celebrations all over the State at which that 
great document should be Tread and the cir- 
cumstances under which it appeared explained. 

The military events will be observed most 
appropriately on the sites where they occurred, 
but there is no reason why the places distant 
from these spots may not unite their observance 
with the 150th anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence and of the creation of our 
State Government. 

While it seems wise to stress a statewide 
celebration in the years 1926 and 1927, yet it 
should be remembered that the Revolution did 
not end until peace was ratified in 1783. Dur- 
ing the 6 years from 1777 to 1783 New York 
was never free from threatened attack. The 
Hudson valley, the Mohawk valley, the frontier 
communities, and the western part of the State 
were continuously menaced. Every region of 
the Commonwealth is connected in some way 
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with the Revolution. These local occurrences 
and traditions should be enshrined in the hearts 
of the people by local celebrations adapted to 
times and places most convenient. While these 
community gatherings will be centered about 
certain happenings of the Revolutionary War, 
at the same time important incidents in the 
settlement and growth of the community either 
before or after the Revolution may furnish the 
oceasion for the public gathering. 

The deeds of pioneers; the formation of the 
first local government; the erection of the 
earliest homes, schools, mills and churches; the 
construction of the roads, bridges and canals: 
and the planting of industries are as worthy 
of recognition by those who are enjoying the 
fruits of these beginnings as are the sacrifice 
and heroism displayed on the field of war. 
The Sesquicentennial should be an endeavor to 
understand our origins and our growth in 
civilization during the past 3 centuries as well 
as a reinterpretation of the significance of our 
natal day. Hence every community in the 
State is urged to participate in this period of 
rejoicing. 

Perhaps some practical suggestions for pro- 
cedure will be helpful: 

1 The most important thing is to make a 
beginning. Every political subdivision in the 
State now has a local historian authorized and 
appointed by law. Many counties have county 
historians and historical societies. Every city 
and larger village has patriotic societies such as 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the Sons of 
the Revolution. Quite obviously the people 
will look to these individuals and organizations 
to take the initiative. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory course would be to have them hold an 
informa! session at which a good, working com- 
mittee, not too large, might be appointed. 

2 This committee should then proceed to fix 
the date and the place, to outline the program 
and to plan the budget. It should also obtain 
as much publicity as possible from the local 
press and perhaps announce the celebration in 
handhills and posters. 

3 To avoid criticism and to obtain as much 
cooperation as possible, the executive committee 
should select an “honorary committee” or 
“patrons and patronesses” consisting of the 
leading persons in the community. Care siould 
be taken to include representatives of all social 
groups, churches, societies, clubs and parties. 
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This be asked to 


arrangements, to help raise funds, to appoint 


larger body may approve 
subcommittees, ete. 

4 The selection of a program should be given 
considerable thought. So possible it 
should reflect the sentiment and be adapted to 
the talent of should be 
based on some phase or phases of the history 
Whatever program is selected, 


far as 


the community. It 


of the locality. 
an endeavor should be made to have as many 
members of the community participate in it as 
All things considered, it is better to 


out of for 


possible. 
hold the 
that are 
case of inclement weather should be provided. 


exercises doors reasons 


obvious, although retreat to cover in 


The following hints may be of service to the 
committee in deciding upon a program: 

a Literary and musical exercises These 
would consist of appropriate historic and 


patriotic readings, recitations and sources; and 


rHE 
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music by individuals and groups. This is one 
of the easiest programs to arrange as a rule. 
This is a dignified 


bh Addresses end music. 


and appropriate ceremony. The speakers may 
he local persons or from outside the commun- 
ity, or both may be engaged. Care should be 
taken, however, to have the addresses fit in with 
the purposes of the celebration. A band seems 
appropriate to such occasions, but vocal soloists, 
or chorus music, or congregational singing of 
national songs will do. 

c A’ play and music. 
the play should be based so far as possible on 


To be most effective 


local traditions. The music may consist of 
anything available. 
d A parade and fireworks This has the 


merit of including and delighting everybody. 
¢ A pageant. Nothing will arouse more in- 
terest than this, and it has the further advan- 


tage of using large numbers of all ages from 





Old 


Here the first session of the Senate und 


of the room and try to visualise the beginnings of 
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he State Constitution was held. 


our State Government. 
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the community. The theme should be based on 
the most interesting phase, or phases, or local 
history. It might depict the Indian period, the 
early traders, trappers and missionaries, the 
coming of the first settlers, and the heroic and 
tragic incidents and traditions of the region. 
Usually local talent may be found both to write 
the text of the pageant and to stage it. The 
important because a 
pageant well done involves some expense and 


thing is to start carly 
much time and labor in preparing the costumes 
and rehearsals. . 

f Moving picture. A number of excellent 
films on American history are available. One 
might be selected that would harmonize with 
the celebration. This has the advantage of in- 
volving little labor and worry locally. 

g Al historical exhibition. The purpose would 
be to have articles of dress, household goods 
and furniture, farm implements, wagons, bug- 
gies, saddles, harness, old books and newspapers, 
letters and diaries, church records, town rec- 


ords, machinery, souvenirs etc. arranged in 
some chronological order and shown to the 
public. It is quite remarkable how much local 


enthusiasm may be generated by this exposition. 
it performs the further service of awakening a 
deeper interest in these sources of the past. 

h Games and contests. Various kinds may 
appropriately be associated with the local cele- 
bration. 

i A historical pilgrimage. A tour may be 
arranged to the buildings and sites of particular 
interest, such as the settlements, the 
earliest churches, schools, mills, roads, bridges, 
railroads and canals; the cemeteries; the homes 
of eminent men and women; and the spot of 
some worthy deed. This tour should be con- 
ducted by persons who could explain the sig- 


oldest 


nificance of each place or object visited. It 
would go far toward arousing a more intelli- 
gent interest in the history of the locality. 

j A history ball or party. The purpose 
would be to have the present members of the 
community represent in dress and appearance, 
the past periods of the community. With some 
planning and guidance such an affair would be 
effective and of considerable educational value. 
Of course it should include everybody, young 
and old, and so far as possible actual ancestral 
garments and articles of adornment should be 
worn. 

k Erection of a Liberty Pole. During the 
Revolution, and for many years following it, 
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the patriots expressed their sentiments in the 
erection of a Liberty Pole. This practice might 
well be revived to commemorate the 150th an- 
niversary of the Revolution by raising a staff 
that will serve as a flag pole. Appropriate 
speeches and music should accompany the event 
l Markers and Every locality 
should make an effort during the Sesquicenten- 
nial to have all its historic sites and buildings 
way. These markings need 
A plain board painted white 
black is effective. The 
pioneers, the schools, 


monuments. 


marked in some 
not be expensive. 
and lettered in 
homes of the 


mills, 


very 
earliest 
bridges ete. 


stores, roads, 


Signboards should also 


churches, 
should all be marked. 
be placed on the highways indicating where 
these historic places are located. More endur- 
ing monuments may be erected to commemo- 
rate the first group of pioneers, or local heroes, 
or important historic events. 

m Publication of local records. One of the 
worth while and practical methods would be to 
have the local records — political, school, church 
and business —of the origin and development 
of the locality printed for general use. In 
most cases the expense would not be great and 
might be met either from public funds or 
private subscriptions. 

n Preservation of historic buildings. Nearly 
every locality has some structure which in a 
special way tells the story of the past, and 
therefore should be preserved. This is an ex- 
cellent time to place that building under public 
care. Perhaps some patriotic society may wish 
to use it as a home, or possibly it would make 
an excellent public library or public museum. 
The transfer of such historic building to public 
use might be attended by fitting exercises. 

5 Remember that it is necessary to formulate 
plans early, to secure the cooperation and in- 
terest of the whole community, and to make the 
celebration educationally worth while. 


— 9 —_———_- 


The appointment of C. Brooks Hersey as 
principal of Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
to succeed Dr Frank S. Fosdick, who will retire 
at the end of the present school year, has been 
announced by the board of education. Mr 
Hersey is at present assistant principal at the 
He is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity. After teaching in Massachusetts for 2 
years he came to Buffalo in 1902. He has been 
associated with Doctor Fosdick for the past 
24 years. 


school. 
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State Will Send Pupil and Teacher to Sesquicentennial 


The directors of the Sesquicentennial Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in Philadelphia 
during the coming summer in celebration of 150 
years of American independence, have an- 
nounced two competitions for youth and teach- 
ers of each state. The first is the American 
Youth Award; the second, the American 
Teacher Award. As a result of these com- 
petitions, the board of directors expect to have 
representative youth and teachers from all the 
states in the Union as its guests in Philadelphia 
and in Washington during the month of July. 

The plan for the American Youth Award for 
this State is as follows: Any boy or girl in 
the State who either by the performance of 
some act of heroism or devotion, or by virtue 
of some other fitting qualities, is deemed a 
worthy candidate for entrance in this competi- 
tion, may be so entered. Official forms on 
which to set forth the claims of the candidates 
for recognition may be obtained from The 
American Youth Award, Sesquicentennial head- 
quarters, Philadelphia, Pa., or from George H. 
Covey, Katonah, N. Y., who is the active chair- 
man of the New York State committee of 
award. These entry forms must be mailed to 
the directors of the Sesquicentennial Inter- 
national Exposition in Philadelphia not later 
than midnight, May 10, 1926. 

The method by which the candidates are to 
be selected from among these entries is unique 
and democratic: (1) A committee drawn from 
the membership of senior classes in the sec- 
ondary schools of Albany and vicinity will 
serve as a jury of award and will on May 29, 
1926, select from the entries which have been 
made fifty boys and fifty girls who are in the 
judgment of the committee representative youth 
of the State. (2) The 100 youth thus chosen 
will then meet in convention at the State 
Capitol in Albany on June 12, 1926, and select 
from their number one boy and one girl as the 
state representatives. 

A state committee, of which the Governor 
is honorary chairman, the Commissioner of 
Education, honorary advisor, and George H. 
Covey, President of the New York State 
Teachers Association, active chairman, will 
arrange the details for this competition and will 
act as final authority in disputed questions. 

The American Teacher Award for this State 
will be conferred upon the woman school 





teacher who has accomplished the greatest good 
for the children of New York State. Blanks 
for making proper entries may be obtained from 
the American Teacher Award, Sesquicentennial 
headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa., or from George 
H. Covey, Katonah, N. Y. These entries 
setting forth a single act of conspicuous merit 
or more general claims for recognition are to 
be mailed to the directors of the Sesquicenten- 
nial International Exposition in Philadelphia 
not later than midnight, May 10, 1926. 

The selection of the representative woman 
teacher of New York State will then be made 
directly by the state committee of award and 
will be determined upon a consideration of the 
claims set forth on the official entry forms 
which the candidates have submitted and upon 
such other evidence as may be presented to the 
committee. 





———o 


Asa Wynkoop Named Head 
of Library Entension Division 


Asa Wynkoop, head of the public libraries 
section of the Library Extension Division and 
editor of New York Libraries, has been ap- 
pointed to serve as Director of that Division 
pending the appointment, after a Civil Service 
list has been established, of a permanent suc- 
cessor to William R. Watson who died on 
January 6, 1926. 

Mr Wynkoop has been connected with the 
Department since 1905. His keen grasp of the 
problems connected with library development 
and his devotion to the task of solving those 
problems and building up library service, both 
by personal contact and by his able editing of 
the State’s library journal, have won for him 
the respect and confidence of librarians through- 
out the State, who will rejoice at this recog- 
nition of his long, faithful and efficient service. 


—_o—_ 


Seven hundred editors of high school publi- 
cations from eighteen states attended a con- 
ference on March 12th and 13th at Columbia 
University. Among the magazines which won 
prizes were those of the following New York 
State schools: Mount Vernon High School, 
Bronxville High School, and George Washing- 
ton High School, New York City. 
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Attendance Figure Reaches Highest Point in History 


The per cent of daily attendance to total net 
enrolment in the public schools of the State for 
the school year which ended in July 1925 was 
86.43, the highest ever attained in this State. 
This information has just been made available 
from statistics received at the Department. 
The per cent of daily attendance to enrolment 
during the school year 1923-24 was 84.33. 
James D. Sulli- 
Attendance 


Commenting on this increase, 
van, Director of the Compulsory 
Division of the Department, 

The per cent of daily attendance to total net 
enrolment in the schools at the close of each 
school year tells accurately and luminously be- 
yond any other data the extent to which at- 
tendance laws have functioned. The substan- 
tial increase in the per cent of attendance to 
enrolment is proof of the substantial progress 
made in daily regularity of school attendance 
during the pre ceding school year. 

The gain in high attendance is beyond what 
had been attained in any other school year in 


states: 


our history, at least since the compulsory edu- 
cation law was placed upon the statute books 
in 1895. Since the law was enacted, up to 
1914, the year in which the World War started, 
there was a steady gain in increased regularity 
of attendance. During the period of the war, 
school attendance declined. Shortly after the 
World War, however, we began to recover the 
lost ground and the increase in per cent of 
attendance to total enrolment has advanced be- 
yond what we attained in the school year 
1913-14. 

The compulsory education law was enacted 
in 1895, and the per cent of attendance to total 
enrolment during the preceding school year was 
only 54. Comparing the per cent of attend- 
ance in 1894 with that of the school year 1924— 
25, we have an increase of 32 per cent. 

We give the group of faithful, efficient, ad- 
ministrators, superintendents, school boards, 
teachers and attendance officers, very great 
credit for the wonderful advance that has been 
made in increased regularity of school attend- 
ance on the part of children registered at the 


schools. 


Death Ends Long Service of Assistant State Entomologist 


Douglas B. Young, Assistant State Ento- 
mologist, died on April 5th at his home in 
Albany. 


Mr Young was born March 3, 1860, at Cass- 
ville, N. Y., a small village in Oneida county. 
He attended the advanced school at Utica, sup- 
plementing this training with correspondence 
courses in Latin and French and unaided work 
in German. In young manhood he was a 
cheese-maker by profession, living at Newport. 

He developed an interest in natural history 
early in life, at a time when courses in ento- 
mology and helpful books were extremely rare. 
About 1890, following his studious inclinations, 
he commenced a serious, almost unaided study 
of insects and soon became, through exchanges 
with experts in different parts of the country, 
widely known as an exceptional collector. He 
has published several lists of the beetles of 
Newport, a region of unusual biological interest. 

Mr Young was appointed Assistant Ento- 
mologist on the State Museum staff in January 
1902 and continued actively in service to the 
time of his death, a period of nearly 25 years. 
The early interest in collecting persisted and 
an exceptionally large proportion of the more 
desirable additions to the state collections dur- 


ing this period were taken by him. The care 


and classification of the large reference col- 
lections in the Museum and the arrangement of 
the admirable insect exhibit devolved to a large 
In addition, he kept in close 
work of the office 
throughout this well-developed 
studious habit and an interest in all 
phases of insect life made him an exceptionally 
uniformly obliging 


degree upon him. 
touch with the general 
period. A 
intense 
valuable assistant. His 
manner, personal integrity and deeply religious 
nature commanded the love and respect of all 
who knew him. 
<> 
Rollin W. Thompson, 
Conklin School, Utica, 
of the Mohawk Valley 








principal of the Roscoe 
was elected president 
Schoolmasters Club at 
meeting in Utica on March 19th. 
Other officers are: secretary, Louis A. Thayer, 
principal of the Little Falls High School ; treas- 
urer, Francis M. Carr, principal of the Whites- 
boro High School. 


—_o——_- 


a dinner 


Plans have been announced for the first series 
of new schools provided for in the $5,000,000 
building program oi Syracuse. The first 
schools to be built will be the Washington Irv- 
ing School, the Elmwood School and the Boys’ 
Continuation School. 
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Study Made of Basketball for Girls in State High Schools 


In New York State about 75 per cent of the 
city high schools, 90 per cent of the larger vil- 
lage schools and 60 per cent of the smaller 
village schools have girls’ “varsity” basket- 
ball teams and most of these teams play outside 
games, according to a recent study made by 
W. W. H. Mustaine of the Physical Education 
Bureau of the Department. The study cov- 
ered 32 cities, 33 village superintendencies and 
190 smaller villages. 

Girls’ rules are used exclusively in nearly all 
the cities and larger villages and in about one- 
half of the smaller high schools. The use of 
modified rules for girls or boys’ rules is still 
observed in a number of the smaller places. 
The wholesome practice of having women 
coach the girls’ teams seems to be very gener- 
ally observed, particularly among the cities and 
larger villages. The ratio of women and men 
coaches in the smaller school systems is ap- 
proximately that of 3 to 2. 

The number of games played during a single 
season varies greatly, from 1 to 20. The 
fewest games are played by the city schools 
(an average of 7.4), which perhaps may be 
partially explained by the greater number and 
variety of pupil activities available, the more 
stable organization of the physical education 
departments and traditional policy in city 
schools. The longest schedules are found 
among the villages, the average number of 
games being 10.1 for the larger villages 
and 8.6 for the smaller. In cities the number 
of games usually varies from 5 to 9, in large 
villages from 8 to 14 and in smaller viilages 
from 6 to 12. 

There appears to be about twenty-five girls’ 
basketball leagues in the State, although most 
of the girls’ teams are not organized into 
leagues. In many cases the girls’ and the boys’ 
leagues consist of the same schools and their 
games are played with the same schools on the 
same dates. 

A large majority of both the larger and 
smaller village schools and a small majority 
of the city schools favor statewide regulation 
of girls’ basketball. Many who oppose outside 
games for girls, particularly interleague con- 
tests, favor statewide regulation, evidently in- 
terpreting “regulation” to mean a restraining 


control. 





About 80 per cent of the city schools and 60 
per cent of the larger village schools do not 
favor interleague or intercounty athletic com- 
petition for girls. They think that the full 
values of girls’ athletics can be secured without 
traveling so far from home and prefer to limit 
their competition to intramural contests or to 
friendly games with nearby communities. 
Among the smaller village schools opinion on 
this matter is not so clear, about 38 per cent 
of the schools favoring interleague competition, 
32 per cent opposing it and 26 per cent not ex- 
pressing an opinion regarding it. Among the 
larger village and city schools that play outside 
games, there are more than twice as many op- 
posed to interleague or intercounty girls’ games 
as favor them, and among those that do not 
play outside games about 4 times as many op- 
pose as favor them. In the smaller village 
schools that play outside games the attitude 
toward competition “abroad” is more favor- 
able, the ratio being approximately 5 for and 4 
against such contests. Variations of opinion 
between the 139 high school principals and 42 
physical education specialists who expressed 
themselves run almost exactly parallel. 

The response to the questionnaire showed a 
general interest in the question of basketball 
for girls. 





es 


High School Editors 
‘Meet at Cornell University 


Nearly 100 high school editors from all parts 
of New York State attended a conference of 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Publications Asso- 
ciation at Cornell University on March 26th 
and 27th. The Manlius School won the silver 
loving cup for the best all-around publication. 
The award was made on the merit of the Daily 
Blotter, a mimeographed news sheet. The 
Windmill, a newspaper, and The Haversack, 
the annual publication. First prize in the news 
class went to El-So-Hi of the Elmira South- 
side High School; second prize went to The 
Windmill of Manlius and third prize to The 
Domino of Richmond Hill. Awards in the 
magazine class were as follows: first, The 
Wahoo of Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh; 
second prize, The Windmill of Manlius; third 
prize, The Shucis of Schenectady. 
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APRIL 15, 1926 


Immunization Against Diphtheria 


\ttention has been called in the Bulletin to 
the Schools of February 1, 1926, page 137, to 
the effort of the health authorities of the State 
It is 
my desire to call the attention of school author- 


to immunize children against diphtheria. 


ities to this former statement and to give to it 
my cordial indorsement. 

To be able to protect children against such a 
dangerous disease as diphtheria is one of the 
blessings of modern preventive medicine. Our 
school authorities I am sure will welcome full 
information regardin the proposed treatment 
and will extend their hearty support to the 
program. 

For further information 
State Department of Health or the Medical 
Inspection Bureau of the State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 

FRANK P. GRAVES 
Commissioner of Education 


address either the 


The immunization against diphtheria is a 
well-established and generally accepted treat- 
ment. It is strongly indorsed and recom- 
mended by the best physicians in this and in 
other countries. Its application is simple and 
safe. It affords a protection against diphtheria 
that appears complete and permanent. 


for the 2 


After studying the system past 2 
years, I am fully convinced of its safety, its 
efficiency and its desirability of administration 
to school children. 


Wittram A. Howe 
Chief, Medical Inspection Bureau 
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Professional Ethics 
It has come to the attention of the Depart- 
ment that a teachers agency operating in this 


State has 
officers 


sent the following notice to school 


regarding vacancies in the teaching 
service : 

_I WANT YOU, in spare time, to keep me 
informed of all school vacancies which may 
come to your attention. 

For this service, I will pay you fifty per 
cent of all commissions I receive from filling 
vacancies which you report to me before I re- 
ceive information of the vacancy from other 
sources. 

Through the recommendation of this agency 
a teacher was placed in a school in this State. 
The agency shortly afterward directed a letter 
to the principal in which the agency tendered 
him a “split” on the commission for placing 
the teacher. 

The matter was referred to the local board 
of education and in a communication to the 
agency this statement was made: 

The board’s estimate of the reputation of any 
agency indulging in such despicable practices is 
most condemnatory, and we wish to inform you 
that any recommendation coming from your 
source in the future will not he recognized. 

For a member of any faculty to accept a fee 
of this kind would be contrary to all ethics of 
the profession and the board extend the sin- 
cerest thanks to Mr ——— for exposing such 
practices. 

This principal and the local school authorities 
were true to the highest ethical standards of 
the profession in their action in this matter. 
It is with pleasure that the incident is mentioned 
with the hope that the incident may encourage 
the principles of the same high ethical standards 
on the part of every one in the profession. The 
action of the principal and the board of educa- 
tion in condeming such a practice can not be 
commended too strongly. 

a 
1927 at the New York State 
has announced that its 


The class of 
College for Teachers 
class gift at graduation will be a portrait of 
Anna E. Pierce, dean of women at the college. 
The gift will be in commemoration of the un- 
tiring efforts of Dean Pierce to make the resi- 


dence hall a reality. 





Oo—— 


Members of the Ogdensburg board of educa- 
tion and Rotary Club were guests of the domes- 
tic science class at luncheon in the Ogdensburg 
Free Academy on March 25th. 
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Dr Charles C. Adams Named Director of Museum 


Dr Charles Christopher Adams of Syracuse 
has been appointed as Director of the New York 
State Museum. 
May 1, 1926. 

Doctor Adams is at present professor of for- 
est zoology at the New York State College of 


The appointment is effective 


Agriculture at Syracuse University, and di- 
rector of the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Ex- 
periment Station. 

The appointment fills the vacancy caused by 
the death in May 1925 of Dr John Mason 


Clarke who had served the State for 40 years. 





Dr Charles C. Adams 


Dr Charles Christopher Adams was born in 
Clinton, IIl., on July 23, 1873. He was gradu- 
ated from Illinois Wesleyan University in June 
1895 and taught there the following year. The 
following 2 years he taught entomology at the 
University of Illinois and was entomological 
assistant for the Illinois State Laboratory of 
Natural History. He then went to Harvard 
University and received the degree of master 
of science in 1899. Graduate work was con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago where he 
taught during the summer session of 1902. 





In 1903 he became curator of the museum of 
the University of Michigan and remained there 
about 4 years, during which time state surveys 
were initiated as a part of the duties of the 
museum. He resigned 
the Cincinnati Society of Natural History and 


to become director of 


curator of the museum of the University of 
Cincinnati. He then 


sity of Chicago to complete his graduate work 


returned to the Univer- 


and received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in 1908. He the University of 
Illinois as associate in animal ecology, a posi- 
tion which he held for 6 years, until 1914, when 
he went to the New York State 
Forestry at Syracuse University to become as- 
1916 
he became professor of forest zoology, and with 
Wild Life 


Forest Experiment Station, which he initiated 


returned to 


College of 


sistant professor of forest zoology. In 


the establishment of the Roosevelt 
and organized in 1919, he was made director 
While in this State, in addition to his teach- 
ing duties at the State College of Forestry, he 
has directed research on the wild life resources 
of the State and of national forests and parks 


from the economic and 


educational, 
standpoints In 1920 he 


doctor ot 


scientific, 
social received the 


honorary degree of science from 


Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Adams is the author of a Guide to 
many 


Doctor 
the Study of Animal Ecology and of 
and educational papers in 


reports, scientific 


various journals and proceedings. He is a 
member of numerous scientific, professional and 
conservation associations, including the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Society of 
sociation of American Geographers, American 
Naturalists, American Society of 
American Society ; 


Ecological America, As- 
Society of 
Mammalogists, 
and Sigma Xi. 

His field of investigations has included stud- 
Appalachians, the Great 


Fisheries 


ies in the southern 
Lakes region and the Rocky mountains; and 
within New York State, particularly Oneida 
lake, the Adirondacks, the Palisades Interstate 
Park and Allegany State Park, and elsewhere. 


The board of education of Elmira has in- 
creased the salaries of all teachers $200, effective 


with the beginning of the fall term. 
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Study of Ability Grouping in Junior and Senior High Schools 


The Educational Measurements Bureau of 
the Department has received 497 replies 


a brief questionnaire inquiring into the extent 


from 
to which junior and senior high schools in 
New York State group their pupils on an ability 
basis. The tabulation of these replies shows 
that 327, or about 65 per cent, do no grouping, 
leaving 170, or 35 per cent, that group. Two 
kinds of grouping were mentioned. One hun- 
dred forty-seven schools indicated that pupils 
of different ability were grouped in separate 
109 reported that groups were formed 
There are some schools using 


classes, 
within classes. 
both procedures. 

The procedure most frequently used as a hasis 
for grouping pupils is intelligence tests. A 
considerable number form groups on the basis 
of teachers’ estimates and on the basis of usual 
school marks. 

The most usual grade 
attempted is the ninth. hundred twenty 
schools reported some grouping there. Most 
schools reported that grouping becomes nearly 
impossible after the ninth grade because of pro- 
gram conflicts, small number of pupils, ete. 
3elow the ninth grade the grouping is in major 
ninth grade and above the 
most frequently subjects in which 
grouping takes place are: English 1, Latin 1, 
elementary algebra, plane geometry and biology. 


in which grouping is 
One 


subjects. In the 
mentioned 


All schools were asked to indicate the three 
most important advantages resulting from abil- 
ity grouping and also the three greatest diffi- 
culties encountered in putting into effect such 
an organization. A study of the replies to 
these questions was found exceedingly interest- 
ing. Only a brief account can be given here. 
Three hundred sixty-three schools reported that 
grouping is a definite benefit to individual pupils, 
sixty-two believed it to be a disadvantage to 
individual pupils; of these sixty-two, thirty- 
eight had tried grouping and their opinion is 
therefore the report of experience. Some of 
the reasons for holding these opinions are in- 
teresting. Fifty-nine said that grouping pro- 
vided more help for slow pupils, ten thought 
it intended to discourage slow pupils, twenty- 
three thought that it gave equal opportunity for 
all, and six believed it to be undemocratic. 
Forty-nine thought that teaching was less diffi- 
cult when pupils were grouped, twenty-nine 
thought that it required greater skill to handle 





pupils in ability groups. While five thought 


that grouping facilitated organization, four 
hundred ten mentioned serious difficulties in 
organization for ability groups. Expense and 


difficulty of program making were the two 
greatest difficulties. 

Commenting on the reports, Dr Warren W. 
Coxe, Chief of the Educational Measurements 
Bureau, said: 

It is interesting to note that the greatest ad- 
vantage from grouping is that it benefits the 
individual pupil and that the greatest difficulty 
is that of organization. In view of the advan- 
tages which are generally admitted, it is evi- 
dent that someone is needed to give assistance 
in a program of organization. Surely diffi- 
culties of organization should not stand in the 
way of anything which will be of real benefit 
to the individual pupil. 

While it is apparent that grouping of pupils 
on the basis of ability is not generally done in 
the high schools of New York State, there is 
a very earnest effort on the part of some to 
perfect an organization of this kind. A num- 
ber of letters have been received indicating that 
schools that do not now group pupils on an 
ability basis thoroughly believe in it and would 
like to do so. 


— 


Oswego Normal School Offers 
Vocational Guidance Courses 


To meet the needs of teachers who desire to 
secure the state vocational and educational guid- 
ance certificate, a special program of courses 
will be offered this summer at the Oswego 
State Normal School. Complete information 
in regard to the requirements for the certificate 
may be secured from the Vocational and Ex- 
tension Education Division, State Department 
of Education, Albany. 

The 1926 Oswego summer vocational guid- 
ance courses are introductory course in voca- 
tional guidance, advanced course in vocational 
guidance, occupational training opportunities in 
New York State, study of professional occupa- 
tions, study of industrial occupations, and trade 
and occupational aptitude testing. 

These courses will be given by Anthony M. 
Goldberger of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public 
Schools, May Rogers Lane of the White- 
Williams Foundation and Theodore Langenbahn 
of the Bronx Continuation School. 
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Elbert W. Griffith To Retire as Glens Falls Superintendent 


Elbert W. Griffith, superintendent of schools 
at Glens Falls for the past 27 years, has an- 
nounced his intention to retire on July 1, 1927. 
Superintendent Griffith head of the 
public school system of Glens Falls on January 
1, 1899, succeeding the Dr Sherman 
Williams, when the latter resigned to conduct 
teachers institutes for the State Department of 
Education and later to become Director of the 
School Libraries Division of the Department. 


became 


late 





Elbert W. Griffith 


Mr Griffith had previously served as super- 
intendent of schools in Norwich for 10 years 
and has been 50 years in educational service. 
In his letter of resignation he states: “ When 
a man has reached the age of nearly 75 and 
has served, continuously, 50 years, the last 27 
in this city, it is fitting that he should retire.” 

Since the of Superintendent 
Griffith the public school system of Glens Falls 
has had a remarkable development. When he 
began his duties there were only two grade 
schools and the high school, the latter 
destroyed by fire. Since then the junior high 
school, two elementary schools and the high 


appointinent 


since 





school building have been constructed and the 
registration of pupils has doubled 
Superintendent Griffith enjoys the confidence 
and esteem of the public, teachers and pupils of 
Glens Falls and has won the respect of school 
generally. He 
of the Council 
Commenting on _ his 
Glens Falls Post-Star says editorially: 


was at one time 


of 


authorities 
Superintendents 
the 


president 


intended departure, 


Doctor Griffith has, in his knowledge of 
pedagogy, in his natural tact, in his persuasive 
powers and strong stability and moderation of 
character, the qualifications that enabled him to 
conduct the public schools in a manner that 
made every citizen proud of them, and which 
awakened the envy of other communities. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Eastern Arts April 
21st-—24th 

Eastern meeting of school librarians, Bridge- 
port, Conn., May Ist 


Association, Syracuse, 


Teacher conferences: first district of Genesee 
county, Darien Center, April 16th; first dis- 
trict of 19th; 
fourth district of Broome county, Lisle and 
Cortland, April 16th; Killawog Cort- 
land, April 23d; second and fourth districts 


April 


Seneca county, Ovid, April 
and 
of Washington Cambridge, 
23d; fourth district of St Lawrence county, 
Madrid, April district of St 
Lawrence county, Massena, April 16th; third 
and fourth districts of Port 
Leyden, April 29th and 30th; first district of 
Montgomery county, St Johnsville, April 
23d; third district of Allegany county, Boli- 
var, May 3d; Tompkins county, Ithaca, May 
7th; Nassau county, Hempstead, May 7th; 


county, 
seventh 


23d: 


Lewis county, 


second district of Lewis county, Lowyville, 
April 30th; fifth and seventh districts of 
Oneida county, Holland Patent, May 7th; 


fifth district of St Lawrence county, Canton, 
April 23d; Pierrepont, April 26th; Russell, 
April 30th; first district of Broome county, 
Harpursville, April 22d and Deposit, April 
23d: second district of Broome county, Bing- 
hamton, April 16th; fourth district of Alle- 
gany county, Angelica, April 23d; second and 
fourth districts of Chautauqua county, Fal- 


coner, April 16th 
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Training Class Instructors 
Hold Conference in Syracuse 
The 


structors of teachers training classes in the 
State was held at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, March 19th and 20th. In spite of the 
fact that attendance was voluntary and _ that 
each teacher met her own expenses there were 
sixty-four present. This school year there are 
seventy-nine teachers training classes with a 
total enrolment of 1383 students. These classes 
offer a one-year curriculum for the preparation 


second annual conference of the in- 


of rural school teachers. 

The topics discussed included “ Observation 
and Practice Teaching,” “ Rating of Training 
Class Students,” “ Training Class Libraries,” 
“Standards for Training Class Equipment and 
Supplies,” “Curriculum Revision,” and “ Train- 
ing Class Examinations.” Nell Unger of the 
Library Extension Division of the Department, 
led the discussion about “ Training Class Li- 
braries.” The other topics were opened for 
discussion by Dr Ned H. Dearborn who has 
charge of the teacher-training program for the 
Department. Clara E. Miller, president of the 
association, presided. 

A testimonial dinner was held on March 19th 
in honor of Dr W. D. Johnson who has com- 
pleted 50 years of educational service. The 
president presented him with some appropriate 
gifts as tokens of the high esteen and deep 
affection in which he is held by the training class 
instructors with whom he has served since 
1911. Special speakers at the dinner were Dr 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education; Dr L. H. van den Berg, 
principal of the New Paltz State Normal 
School; and District Superintendent Ruth M. 
Johnston of Lewis county, president of the 
State Association of District Superintendents. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: president, Clara E. Miller, Morris- 
ville; vice president, Mrs Marion B. Smith, 
Delhi; secretary-treasurer, Anna Williams, 
Morrisville; editor, Mabelle S. Smith, Clinton. 

It was the expressed desire of the group to 
continue the annual conference and in addition 
to hold sectional meetings in connection with 
the zone meetings of the New York State 


Teachers Association. 


a 
A demonstration of the physical education 
work of the Johnstown public schools will be 


given on April 30th. 
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Mt Vernon Continuation School 
Aids Pupils in Securing Work 


The Mount Vernon Part-Time School has 
developed a plan of educational and vocational 
guidance work, including the placement of the 
employed minors who are in attendance upon 
the school. From December 1925 to Decem- 
ber 1926, the school enrolled 680 pupils. Dur- 
ing this period the teachers and the school ser- 
vice bureau made 358 placements in a wide 
range of occupations. 

Grace L. B. Milligan, principal of the school, 

has made the following report to the Depart- 
ment regarding the guidance and service work 
of the school: 
; If unadvised, a pupil leaving full-time school 
frequently takes a job because it is the first 
offer, because a friend works there, or for 
other unsound reasons. The result is the young 
worker often finds himself in an occupation 
which has no outlet. In rare instances he is 
even subject to exploitation by a certain type of 
employer. We find that the vocational misfit 
too often becomes a social problem. This to a 
large extent we are now able to prevent by 
advisement and follow-up. 

The Mount Vernon Part-Time School has a 
teacher whose time is largely devoted to place- 
ment and follow-up. During the week of 
January 25-29, 1926, the records of the ser- 
vice bureau show the following positions filled 
by its efforts, after careful advisement: 

Fourteen girls were placed as follows: 1 
measuring eye lenses, 2 domestic service, 1 real 
estate office work, 2 retail selling, 1 china color- 
ing in factory, 1 lace and tapestry designing, 
1 dressmaking in factory, 1 waitress, 1 assistant 
to a nurse, 2 typing, 1 stenographer. 

Twenty-two boys were placed as follows: 
1 mechanic’s helper in garage, 3 electric light 
plant helpers, 1 electrical repair and installation, 
1 electrician’s helper, 2 machinist’s helpers, 1 
upholsterer’s helper, 1 printer’s helper, 1 cleri- 
cal work in library, 1 architect’s assistant, 1 ser- 
vice station worker, 1 grocery clerk, 1 chemist’s 
assistant, 1 stenographer — railroad office, 2 
assemblers in electrical shop, 1 lens polisher, 1 
stockroom boy, 1 errand boy in dry goods store, 
1 shipping clerk. 

The teachers also persuaded four pupils who 
planned to go to work to continue in all-day 
school. 

The employers of Mount Vernon have been 
most cooperative and helpful. This spirit is 
essential to the success of the school and the 
vocational guidance and placement work. 





= 


The Continuation School and Shop School of 
Rochester moved into new quarters during the 
Easter vacation. They are now located in a 
building at Martin and Lowell streets. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Loyalists 





General Israel Putnam 


As early as February 1776, it was evident to 
American leaders that a vigorous policy in deal- 
New York City and 
neighboring territory was becoming imperative. 
While British warships lay in the harbor, free 
to ascend the North and the East rivers or to 


ing with Loyalists in 


shell the city, disaffected persons enjoyed some 
protection and behaved with a challenging bold- 
ness. In Queens county their attitude of de- 
fiance compelled the attention of the Continen- 
February 6th 


tal Congress. A resolution of 


for the confinement of about twenty 
inhabitants of that 
friendly to the American cause, was received 
by the New York Committee of Safety. On 
May 2lst General Washington, being called to 
Philadelphia for a conference with Congress, 
left instructions with General Putnam to render 
all aid which the Congress might 
need in seizing the principal 
affected persons on Long Island, in New York 
Recom- 


calling 


county, notoriously un- 


Provincial 
Tories and dis- 
City and in the surrounding country. 
“secrecy and despatch,” he also ad- 
It required 


mending 
vised “decency and good order.” 
the Declaration of Independence to lend sharp- 
ness to the contest between Whig and Tory. 


Washington's caution to Putnam to keep a 
firm rein over disorder, springing from patriotic 
fervor or ingrained lawlessness, was not super- 
flucus. Toward the middle of June Generals 
Putnam and Mifflin the Pro- 
vincial Congress that acts of violence had been 
this called 
forth from that body an appeal to the good 


complained to 


committed against Loyalists; and 


people of the city and colony to desist from 
such turbulence. 

One piece of Loyalist strategy was the re- 
jection of Continental bills which were offered 
in exchange for army provisions. The use of 
this weapon by persons on Long Island came to 
the attention of Washington, whose mind could 
the the 


smallest particulars. Fe 


descend to 
letter 


largest designs and 


grasp 
wrote a con- 
taining the following passage to the President 
of the New York Congress: 
Head-Quarters, 13th June, 1776. 

Sir —I am informed that a number of 
sons on Long island, (by character not the most 
friendly to the cause of the United Colonies, ) 
have in their hands considerable quantities of 
pork, and other provisions, which they refuse 
to part with for Continental bills. They may 
have other reasons for their conduct still more 
detrimental; and therefore I must beg the in- 
terposition of your Congress in this matter, so 
as to prevent the evils which are much to he 
apprehended. The Commissary-General will 
purchase all their provisions at good prices, and 
give them Continental bills in pay. Gold and 
silver he has none. The provisions are wanted 
for the army; and those who are well wishers 
to the cause, and live in exposed situations, will 
undoubtedly be glad to dispose of them. The 
disadvantages which may result to the public, 
by leaving them in the hands of men of a dif- 


per- 


ferent complexion, are too obvious to need 
animadversion. 
A device much in favor with the adherents 


of the Crown was to spread paralyzing reports 
of the strength of approaching hostile forces, 
and of their terrible One William 
Warne, industriously engaged in this business, 
was treated in a manner thus defined by the 
Committee of Safety meeting at Fishkill: 
Resolved, That the said William Warne be 
committed to the jail of this county for on 
month; that the superintendents of the ship- 
yard at Poughkeepsie be requested and author- 
ized to take the said Warne out of jail every 
morning and set him to work in the yards, and 
return him to jail every night; and that they 


purpose. 
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pay him weckly such wages as his labor may he 
reasonably worth 

In general, the Loyalists held a theory of the 
British constitution allowed the 
no resistance to the will of sovereign or parlia- 
ment. When the King refused to consider or 
even receive petitions, they saw nothing to do 
but to submit. \ 
right of kings, a dogma which in England itself 


which subject 


few divine 


clung to the 


was on its last bed of sickness. These men, 


sincere, paying for convictions with sacrifice, 
appeared unconscious of the evolution which for 
a hundred years had been widening the con- 
ception of popular rights under that constitu- 
tion, and all the time fashioning from the ele- 
ments of colonial life a new political product, 
When this full-grown, 
conscious of power, came on the scene, he saw 


that was re- 


the American. man, 


an alternative to submission; 
sistance. 


Normal School Offers Courses 
for Vocational Teachers 


The summer school of the State 
Normal School will offer this year twenty-five 


Oswego 


secure a 


thirteen 


courses for teachers who desire to 


permanent vocational certificate, and 
courses for those seeking a vocational director's 
or supervisor's certificate. Complete informa- 
may be 


Extension 


vocational certificates 
secured from the Vocational and 
Education Division, State Department of Edu- 


tion regarding 


cation, Albany. 
The 


credited towards the permanent vocational cer- 


be given which may be 


courses te 


tificate are: problems of vocational education, 
trade analysis, psychology, vocational education 
in New York State, class management, teaching 
trade shopwork, teaching industrial arts, voca- 
study of industries, English, 


tional guidance, 


public speaking, mechanical drawing, industrial 
arts design, shop sketching, industrial history, 
secondary education and various shopwork 
courses including building construction, print- 
ing, electrical work, machine shop practice, 
cabinet making, mill work, 
sheet metal work and automobile mechanics. 
The for directors and supervisors, 


all of which are of college grade, are: 


wood finishing, 
courses 
educa- 
tional psychology, sociology, junior high school, 
economics, vocational education, part-time edu- 
cation, required subjects in part-time school, 
and practicum in industrial arts. 
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State Library Makes Record 
in Lending During March 


The months of February and March in the 
State Library, as probably in all educational 
work, are the very peak of the year’s activities. 

There were sent out from the State Library 
in February, on the twenty-one business days of 
the month, 981 parcels containing 7275 volumes, 


and in March 1008 parcels with 7598 volumes. 


In addition to this, there went out from the 
Library for the Blind in February, 1971 vol- 
March, 2355. 


parcels and 


umes, and in In each case the 


number of volumes sent during 
March is a new high record. 

These books were lent to schools for supple- 
mentary reading, for short-time reference, for 
debate work and for miscellaneous use, to li- 
braries, study clubs, individual teachers, minis- 
ters, lawyers and doctors. 

The above outside circulation is in addition 
to several thousand books lent locally in Albany, 
chiefly among state employees. 

The figures for the Library for 
the Blind are 
it is remembered that there are fewer than 50°C 
blind persons in New York State. The circu- 
lation for March was therefore more than hali 


circulation 
significant and impressive when 


of this number. That this service is appreciated 
is constantly proved by such testimony as the 
following, received from a long-time borrower : 
“Do you that looking 
after my needs for a little matter of seventeen 
to other libra- 


know you have been 


years? I can never get used 
rians — your service has been superb.” 


Originator of Flag Day 
Is Dead in Buffalo 


Sara M. Hinson, dean of the Buffalo public 
school faculty and said to be the originator of 
Flag Day, died on March 20th in Buffalo. She 
She had served as teacher 
for nearly 50 


was 85 years old. 
in the Buffalo public schools 
years and was one of the best beloved teachers 
in the system. 

To Miss Hinson is 
national observance of Flag Day. 
30 vears ago she started a movement in School 
31, Buffalo, to instil in her pupils the proper 
respect for the flag, teaching them the proper 
salute and the oath of allegiance. The idea 
spread to other schools in the city and eventu- 


credit for the 
More than 


given 


ally throughout the country. 
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Elmira Wins State Basketball Championship 


The state championship in basketball for 1926 
was won by Elmira high schools. The tourna- 
ment was held at Syracuse March 25th, 26th, 
and 27th and marked the close of the most suc- 
cessful season the New York State Public 
High School Athletic Association has had. 
The winners in the sectional tournaments who 
competed at Syracuse were: section 1, Long 
Island, Lawrence High School; section 2, lower 
Hudson district, Poughkeepsie High School; 
section 3, northeastern New York, Schenectady 
High School; section 4, southern New York, 
Elmira high schools; section 5, central New 
York, Syracuse Central High School ; section 6, 
upper central New York, Corning Free Acad- 
emy; section 7, western New York, Kenmore 
High School; section 8, northern New York, 
Franklin Academy, Malone. 

The order of play in the sectional tournament 
on the first night was determined by lots drawn 
hy Governor Alfred E. Smith and Lieutenant 
Governor Seymour Lowman, assisted by George 
H. Covey, president of the New York Teachers 
\ssociation, and Harlan H. Horner, field secre- 
tary of the association. 

In the first night’s play Syracuse Central 
High School defeated Poughkeepsie, 22 to 9; 
Kenmore won from Schenectady, 25 to 23; 
Elmira defeated Corning Free Academy, 27 to 
10; and Malone won from Lawrence, 25 to 16, 

On the second night Kenmore defeated Syra- 
cuse Central High School, 14 to 13, and Elmira 
won from Malone 25 to 18. In the final game 
on Saturday night, Elmira took a commanding 
lead during the first half but Kenmore, dis- 
playing a determined fighting spirit, came 
within 2 points of tieing the score. Elmira 
won the trophy. A public celebration was 
held at Elmira on April 1st at which the presi- 
dent of the state association and the chairman 
of the basketball committee were present. 

The Kenmore boys also received a trophy 
and because of their remarkable showing were 
described as “the gamest kids in the tourna- 
ment.” The sportsmanship exhibited by the in- 
dividuals on all the teams was above reproach. 
Officials declared that at no time did the players 
fail to observe all the rules of the sportsman- 
ship code. 

Nearly 300 schools participated in the dif- 
ferent league schedules leading up to the sec- 
tional tournaments. In three different cases 





schools that won local league championships 
were barred from participation in sectional 
tournaments because of having failed to follow 
all the eligibility rules of the state association. 
The prompt and strict action of the executive 
committee in these cases has served to call 
attention of principals, coaches and team mem- 
bers to the fact that these rules must be 
followed. 

The second annual foul shooting contest was 
held on the second day of the basketball tourna- 
ment. Three boys represented each of the 
teams. Syracuse Central High School team 
won first honors with a score of 59 goals out of 
a possible 75. Syracuse Central High School 
also won the championship in 1925, its score 
that year being 55. Corning Free Academy 
was second in the team score, making 57 goals. 
Schenectady High School was third with 56. 
Moore of Corning won individual honors 
shooting 23 goals in 25 chances. Ketcham of 
Schenectady and Stumpf of Kenmore were tied 
for second with a score of 22 each. In shoot- 
ing off the tie Stumpf of Kenmore won out. 


——()—— 


Dairymen’s League 
Announces Essay Contest 

“The Dairymen’s League in 1936” is the 
subject announced for this year’s Dairymen’s 
League essay contest. One hundred dollars in 
prizes is offered by G. W. Slocum, president 
of the league, to be distributed as follows: first 
prize $25, second prize $15, third prize $10 and 
ten prizes of $5 each. In addition the expenses 
of the winner will be paid to the annual meet- 
ing of the league which will be held in Buffalo, 
to read the first prize essay before the league 
members. 

The contest is open to all high school seniors 
in schools in league territory. Essays should 
be between 1000 and 1500 words in length and 
should be written in ink or typewritten on one 
side of paper. Essays must be accompanied by 
a sealed envelop containing the real name of 
the writer with his nom de plume, his address 
and the name of his school. 

All essays must be sent to D. J. Carter, 
editor, Dairymen’s League News, 120 W. 42d 
street, New York City, by May 15, 1926. 
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Notes from the Field 


At a testimonial luncheon given on March 
20th to District Schools 
William A. Boylan of the Bronx, a gold watch, 
a gift from Mayor James J. Walker of New 
York City, a former pupil of the superintendent, 
More 


Superintendent of 


was presented by the mayor's brother. 


than 1000 attended the luncheon. 


Dr Frederick W. Memmott, principal of the 
Mark Hopkins Junior High School, Brooklyn, 
died on March 16th, at the age of 53 -years 
He had been a member of the New York City 
teaching force since 1903. 


To attack the 
school of 


problems of crime, the law 


Columbia University has adopted a 


program of studies unique in American law 


education. \ research seminar will be estab- 


lished to apply the methods of science in pro- 
criminal justice 


moting the administration of 


throughout the country. 


Dean Franklin Moon of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University has 


by Governor Smith as the 
State at the 
forestry conference to be held in Rome, Italy, 
from April 29th to May 5th. 


been named repre- 


sentative of the international 
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News of the Groton High School and the 
Trumansburg High School is presented in the 
Groton Journal and Courier and the Trumans- 
burg Free Press and Sentinel, respectively, both 
William Heidt jr. 
The news is printed in a column set aside for 
that 
the supervision of school authorities 


papers being controlled by 


purpose. Pupils prepare the copy under 


Cooperating with the school authorities in the 
Day, the Parent-teacher 
Milton School of 
ranged to have a bird song recital at the 
Avis. Further interest and study 


oft birds was encouraged by 


observance of Bird 


\ssociation of the Rye, ar- 


school 
by Edward 
an essay contest in 
choice of eleven sub- 


Medals will be 


to the three pupils submitting the best essays. 


grades 4 through 9. \ 


jects was offered pupils given 


Interesting school publications have been re- 
from the Port Byron High School and 
High Pupils of the 


Issue a 


ceived 
the Watkins 
school 


School. 


former monthly newspaper, 
“Orange and Black,” originally mimeographed 


The Watkins High School 


quarterly magazine, “ The 


but now printed. 
pupils publish a 


Pepper Pot.” 
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